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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

Organization op Industrial Nurses 

In our mail this morning, we find letters asking the help of the 
Journal in three definite and distinct lines. The first is from Flor- 
ence Wright, chairman of the Committee of Industrial Nursing of the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing, in which she asks 
that the Journal carry the message to its readers of the proposed plan 
to form a section of Industrial Nursing at the national meeting to be 
held in Atlanta in April, the object of the section being the formula- 
tion and maintenance of high standards for nursing service in in- 
dustry. 

All industrial nurses are urged to attend the Atlanta meetings, 
and all employers of industrial nurses are urged to send a nurse as 
„heir representative where, if she is an active member, she will have a 
vote, and her enthusiasm for her work will be stimulated by contact 
with women who are engaged in the same line. 

One of the things to be discussed is the necessity for the develop- 
ment in large centers of opportunities for special training in this de- 
partment of work. Women who have taken up industrial nursing 
without preparation, have found the need of special instruction, and 
are back of this movement for closer cooperation and broader educa- 
tional opportunities for their department of work. Members of the 
Committee on Industrial Nursing have been appointed from a great 
many of the states, but at this time the letters of the chairman have 
not all been answered. Those having this matter in charge want it 
to be distinctly understood that a special invitation is not necessary, 
but that all nurses, from any part of the country, engaged in industrial 
work will be welcome at the Atlanta meeting. 

The Field of Mental Hygdjine 

The next appeal was from V. May Macdonald, organizer of social 
work for the National Committee on Mental Hygiene, making a plea 
for qualified workers in that field. Accompanying this letter is a very 
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interesting article which will be given space in an early number of 
this Journal. Miss Macdonald, in her letter, makes the statement 
that the special kind of service in the field of mental hygiene calls for 
women of "superior education and training," and she appeals to the 
JOURNAL, knowing that there are many such in the profession of 
nursing to-day whose attention she wishes to turn toward this branch 
of nursing service. 

More Nurses in the Fight Against Tuberculosis 
The third appeal is for nurses to take their place in the fight 
against tuberculosis, and with this letter, too, came a very excellent, 
practical paper which will be given space soon. 

As a matter of fact, only for the cost of manufacture, we could 
easily put out each month, a Journal of twice our usual size, filled 
with vitally interesting material. If each one of our readers, with the 
new year, would make it her business to obtain one new subscriber at 
the new rate of $2.50, provided the cost of manufacture does not in- 
crease very materially, we would be able not only to increase the 
number of pages, but in every way to make a finer Journal before the 
end of the year. We would like to receive a Happy New Year greeting 
from each one of our regular family, expressed in this practical form. 

Again the Attendant Question 

The Board of Directors of the Bellevue School, at the 
urgent request of the President of the New York State Nurses' 
Association, has consented to release Alice Shepard Gilman, on half- 
time salary, to take charge of the legislative campaign, the State 
Association to pay her the balance. Miss Gilman is touring the state, 
and the bill which was defeated last year will be introduced im- 
mediately after the Legislature convenes. This bill provides, as one 
of its most important features, the licensing and registration of 
attendants. 

The rapid development in all lines of preventive medicine, in 
which nurses are taking such a prominent part, is calling them out 
of the private duty field in such large numbers, that the training, 
licensing and registration of another type of person to assist in the 
care of the sick in the homes becomes more and more urgently im- 
perative. 

To repeat what has been stated many times in these pages, it is 
not the intention of the nursing body in giving recognition to a 
trained attendant to provide a poorly trained nurse for the poor or 
middle class. 

It is the intention of the nursing body to have attendants trained, 
licensed, and so controlled by legislation that it will be impossible for 
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them to practice as nurses, just as it is unlawful for a nurse 
to practice as a physician. They should be capable of caring for a 
patient convalescing from an acute illness, when the services of the 
highly trained nurse are no longer necessary but when, for a period 
of weeks of convalescence, there must be at hand an intelligent person 
to have supervision and care until strength is entirely restored; of 
caring for certain kinds of long chronic cases, especially where there 
is some degree of helplessness ; of caring for children, under certain 
conditions, and of filling many positions in the home, too often 
occupied by highly skilled women whose services are needed elsewhere, 
such as supervising homes in the absence of the mother, looking after 
well children, traveling with an invalid, or as a companion to a well 
person. 

It is not the intention of the nursing body to have the trained 
attendant receive her preparation for her work in a hospital where 
nurses are being trained, and where her experience is rarely sufficient 
for proper training, but in certain classes of institutions that do not 
maintain training schools, that lack the necessary variety of 
experience for the training of nurses, and that are now dependent in 
a haphazard kind of way for the care of their inmates: homes for 
chronics, hospitals for incurables ; to some extent, wards for chronic 
insane; hospitals for crippled children, and alms houses. In all of 
these institutions, under the supervision of a trained nurse, such 
women could be taught the common manual procedures in nursing, 
could have the necessary amount of instruction in dietetics, personal 
and household hygiene, and such other instruction as experience and 
time demonstrate to be essential. In this way the training of attend- 
ants serves the double purpose, as does the training of the nurse, of 
providing a necessary kind of service in such institutions, and at the 
same time, giving her an education. 

It is not expected that the trained attendant will be a cheap 
person, in the sense that her services will be available to the very 
poor. Her charge of $12.00, $15.00 or $20.00 would be just as 
prohibitive to them as is the charge of $25.00 or $35.00 of the r<"?ular 
nurse, but putting such a person into the field will, it is expected, 
release nurses in large numbers for different departments of public 
health work, which will provide better care for the poor and people of 
moderate means than is now possible. 

The demand for women workers in every line of business and 
industry is so great, and the compensation offered in many other lines 
with greater freedom is so alluring, that even with shorter hours, 
and with conditions in schools for nursing made all that they should 
be, there seems to be no reason to expect that at least for a period of 
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years there will be a sufficient number of young women entering 
the profession to fill all the positions for which nurses are needed, 
without assistance from this proposed group. 

It is the desire of the nursing body to give the trained attendant 
a dignified status in a field which will be peculiarly her own; where 
she will have her place in this most overwhelming movement for 
improving the health of the people and for giving more efficient care 
to the sick. 

Progress of State Registration 
In many of the states, legislatures do not convene this year, con- 
sequently it will not be a season of universal legislation, but in a few 
states very important measures may be introduced. In New York 
it has been definitely decided to introduce without change the bill 
drafted last year. As this bill contains an important clause relative 
to the training of attendants, and as we are often asked for a copy of 
this measure, we are departing from our usual custom and are print- 
ing the proposed bill in this number of the JOURNAL. 

The Government Provides for Sick Army Nurses 
We want to call the attention of army and Red Cross nurses 
everywhere to Miss Minnegerode's letter, found in another depart- 
ment, in which she tells of the plans which the Public Health Service 
is making to care for nurses discharged from military service, who 
are sick or who require hospital treatment as the result of illness 
contracted when in service. 

We know from letters that have come to this office that many 
nurses who have returned to their homes broken in health, are not 
aware that the government is more than anxious to care for them. 
We know that it is the intention of those having this matter in charge 
to give nurses who may have developed tuberculosis the most skilled 
care which the country affords, and Miss Minnegerode's letter shows 
plainly that a nurse may avail herself of the nearest sanatorium 
treatment, by communicating with the U. S. Public Health Service 
and having arrangements made. 

Poor Food in Hospitals 
Hospitals, like private homes, are suffering from inadequate 
domestic service. The difficulty of getting a good cook causes perhaps 
quite as much unhappiness to a hospital superintendent as it does to 
the mother of a large family of young people. But making all 
allowances for the unreasonableness of the sick, and their perverted 
taste as the result of disease, there are some kinds of complaints, that 
reach us from perfectly sane and reasonable people who are obliged 
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to spend weeks in a hospital, that seem justified on their part, and 
the cause for them, unpardonable on the part of the hospital. 

It is due to the lack of supervision somewhere, that day after day 
the common articles of diet, such as potatoes and rice, should be sent 
to the wards undercooked and, with the present high cost of food, 
be wasted in consequence ; that creamed soup, when specially ordered, 
should be day after day sent up from the kitchen curdled ; that meats 
should be either underdone or overdone until they are spoiled, and 
that toast should be either burned or stone cold. These are a few of 
the simple things that persons with very ordinary intelligence can 
learn to do properly ; and in the quantities in which such articles are 
used in hospitals, the lack of proper preparation means waste, 
dissatisfaction, and pecuniary loss, all of which, in the end, are a 
reflection upon the good name and popularity of the institution. 

After all, simple food, properly prepared, is practically all the 
hospital is called upon to provide for its patients, and making all 
allowances for the domestic situation, it is astonishing, taking the 
country over, how few hospitals have, on general principles, succeeded 
in providing it. 

Health Insurance 

Compulsory health insurance is a topic which seems to stir those 
who consider it to violent opposition, often without a consideration 
of its possible merits. The pamphlets issued by its opponents offer 
arguments based on their interpretation of these bills, rather than 
on the bills themselves. We are told that because health insurance 
was started in Germany, it is,« therefore, bad. We are told that it 
has been a complete failure in England. We are told that the smaller 
industrial concerns and the rural community are purposely left out. 
Great stress is laid on its being an infringement of personal liberty. 

The advocates of health insurance feel that illness should be in- 
sured against, like fire and accident; that compulsory health insur- 
ance would bring to light much undiscovered illness and that it would, 
in time, do a great deal to prevent illness. Not everything "made in 
Germany" is bad. Health insurance was probably the most demo- 
cratic of that country's institutions before the war. In England, 
health insurance was violently opposed at the outset, and by the 
medical profession. After six years' trial that same profession rec- 
ommends, after a thorough survey of its work, not that it should be 
abolished, but that it should be improved. No such measure can 
spring into perfect shape at the start, and the reason it is recom- 
mended that the trial shall be begun in the larger industrial concerns, 
is so that the experiment may be made in the places best lending 
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themselves to it. There is every hope that it will later be extended 
to the smaller industries, possibly in groups, and also to the rural 
sections of the country. It is no greater infringement on personal 
liberty than is compulsory education. 

One reason for desiring health insurance is that it will bring 
employers and employees more closely together through the com- 
mittees of management on which both are represented. 

There is always the possibility of malingering, of imposition,— 
but these are things to be guarded against in wise provisions rather 
than absolute reasons against the whole principle. It is probable 
that all the bills now under consideration in the various states are 
imperfect and that they will have to be greatly modified and adapted 
before they will prove workable, but if the principle of health insur- 
ance is sound, if workers and their families could be kept in better 
health by means of such a system of supervision and care, then it is 
something we should try to help work out, rather than oppose. It 
may take years, however, to bring about such an attitude. 

The Memorial Fund for the Nightingale School 

The contributions for the Memorial Fund are coming in so 
rapidly, and the acknowledgment through the Journal is taking up 
so much space, that we have been obliged to stop giving the names of 
the individual subscribers where the money is sent in a lump sum 
from an association or school. 

We wish that all who are helping to raise this fund could see the 
letters which accompany the gifts, they are so full of interest and 
enthusiasm, and of tributes to the nurses who have died; many are 
full of good wishes for the students in the Nightingale School. 

The time limit set for gathering this fund, December 1st, was, 
of course, too short, where the nurses of the entire country are to be 
reached. Contributions continue to pour in and at present no closing 
date is fixed. As the fund is a memorial for those who gave their 
lives in service, the contributions should be given spontaneously, 
reverently, and without urging, — they should not be dragged over a 
long period of time. 

The sum total, as our last proof goes to press is $11,493.13. 
Those who are finding any difficulty in arousing interest in the Fund 
should read the article published in this Journal, entitled Within 
Lakeside. 

Rank for Nurses 
Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley, counsel for the movement for Rank 
for Nurses, has received, through nurses in all parts of the country, 
lists of signatures of medical men who are in favor of granting rank 
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for Army nurses. These will fill a place of value, later, but at the 
present time the greatest need is for letters from medical officers 
such as are given on another page of this magazine. Committees 
on Rank are asked to secure these and to forward them to Mrs. 
Greeley without delay. The nurses in some of the states have been 
very active in securing such letters, while others have not seemed to 
work along these lines. Such tributes as are embodied in the letters 
quoted will carry great weight with Congressmen, and as the vote 
of the man from one section of the country is just as necessary as 
that of a man from another section, the support of the bill must be 
national in its scope. New York and Michigan, for instance, will 
carry no more weight than do Oklahoma and Indiana. 

The West Speaks 

It was quite by accident that, in selecting material for a well 
balanced table of contents, this month, we chose three articles by 
writers on the Pacific Slope, representing our three main branches 
of nursing. Very marked educational progress is to be found in 
the western schools and quite as fine nurses as in any other section 
of the country. 

The Interstate Secretary 

Miss Eldredge, the Interstate Secretary, whose itinerary so far 
has carried her to the western or southwestern sections of the coun- 
try, spent the first week of December in Arizona and the remainder 
of the month in Texas. The week beginning January 5th is promised 
to Ohio, and she expects to be in New York in time for the meetings 
of directors and committees of the American Nurses' Association on 
the 15th and 16th of this month, going from there to New Jersey. 
During February and March and until the Atlanta meetings, she is 
to be in various parts of New England ; her itinerary after the con- 
vention is not definitely completed. 

Southern states that have not had a visit from Miss Eldredge or 
that wish another, should avail themselves of her proximity and 
should immediately make their applications for her to come to them. 
Her year of work will end on July 31st. 

The Awakening of Arizona 

It is a long time since we have reported the formation of a new 
state association, but Arizona has now come into line and it will, we 
hope, be a member of the American Nurses' Association before the 
Atlanta meetings. The time of Miss Eldredge's visit was selected 
for the calling of a mass meeting at which this association was formed 
and its beginning seems to be on harmonious and satisfactory lines. 



